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PARENTS-AS-TEACHERS 
NATIONAL  AND  STATE  RESOURCE  GUIDE 


This  Resource  Guide  was  prepared  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Community  Education, 

1385  Hancock  Street,  Quincy,  MA  02169.  Susan  Freedman,  Director,  (617)  770-7502. 


A.    NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  RESOURCES 

1.     Home  and  School  Institute,  Inc.,  1201 16th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  (202)466-3633 

Provides  tested  materials  that  families  can  use  to 
help  their  children  learn  at  home,  thereby  rein- 
forcing and  extending  what  children  learn  at  school. 
Some  of  the  Institute's  parent-oriented  publica- 
tions include: 

Get  Smart:  Advice  for  Teens  is  directed  at  young 
parents  as  they  cope  with  parenting,  with  school, 
and  with  jobs. 

In  Any  Language:  Parents  are  Teachers.  Grades 
4^6(1984) 

Available  in  English  and  Spanish.  This  booklet 
describes  parent  involvement  programs  to  give 
children  practice  in  daily  life  activities.  Topics 
include:  Being  Safe  at  Home;  Following  Direc- 
tions; Handling  Money;  and  Finding  Information. 

101  Activities  for  More  Effective  School- 
Community  Involvement  provides  new  ideas  for 
school-community  outreach. 

Three  R's  Plus  for  home  learning  activities  that 
focus  on  thinking  skills,  reading,  writing  and  math. 
Suitable  for  Pre-Kindergarten  to  Grade  8. 

Special  Solutions:  Extra  Help  Teaching  Promm 
(1984) 

Two  hundred  home  education  activities  that  pro- 
vide extra  help  for  children  who  need  it.  Subjects 
include  reading,  writing,  math,  science,  and  social 
studies.  Each  activity  provides  practice  in  obser- 
vation, listening,  and  hand-eye  coordination. 

Survival  Guide  for  Busy  Parents:  Help  Children 
Do  Well  at  School  While  You  Do  Well  on  the  Job 
(1987) 


A  handbook  for  teaching  children  that  also  con- 
tains tips  on  managing  home  and  job  responsibili- 
ties. Gives  activities  for  AM.,  P.M.,  and  week- 
ends. Especially  useful  for  working  parents  and 
single  parents. 

2.  National  Association  of  Partners  in  Education, 
601  With  Street,  Alexandria,  VA  22314 
(703)  836-4880. 

Formerly  called  the  National  School  Volunteer 
Program,  Partners  in  Education  is  a  national  net- 
work of  member  programs  that  tap  the  volunteer 
services  of  parents,  community  members,  and 
businesses  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  for 
all  children.  It  has  an  extensive  list  of  publications, 
including  Your  Child  Can  Be  A  Super  Reader,  a 
guide  to  children's  reading  that  shows  parents  how 
to  help  children  enjoy  reading,  improve  reading 
skills,  and  learn  more  in  school. 

3.  National  Coalition  for  Parent  Involvement  in 
Education,  Room  810, 1201 16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C  20036.  (202)  822-7015. 

Promotes  and  shares  ideas  on  the  development  of 
effective  home/school  partnerships. 

4.  National  Committee  for  Citizens  in  Education, 
10840  Little  Patuxent  Parkway,  Suite  301, 
Columbia,  MD  21044.  (301)997-9300 

The  National  Committee  works  to  get  parents 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  education.  Its  services 
include:  toll  free  hotline  (1-800-NETWork) 
advice  to  parents  on  a  variety  of  topics  relating  to 
parent  involvement  in  education;  ACCESS,  a 
computer-based  information  Clearinghouse; 
NETWORK,  a  monthly  newsletter  for  parents; 
and  a  publications  program.  A  catalog  describing 
publications  and  services  is  available  upon 
request. 


7. 


National  Community  Education  Association,  119 

North  Payne  Street,  Alexandria,  VA  22314 
(703)  683-6232. 

The  Association  has  developed  a  training  work- 
shop, "Building  Home-school  Partnerships: 
Strategics  for  Student  Success"  that  includes  an 
in  depth  presentation  of  the  research  base  for 
parent  involvement,  models  of  activities  that  use 
parents  as  an  educational  resource,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  a  comprehensive  local  home 
school  partnership  plan.  This  workshop  is  avail- 
able on  site  at  the  client  school  system.  For  more 
information  call  or  write  to  the  NCEA  at  the 
addresss  listed  above. 

Parents-as-Teachers  National  Center, 

University  of  Missouri,  8001  Natural  Bridge  Road, 
St.  Louis,  MO  63121.  (314)  553-5738. 

Missouri's  Parents  as  Teachers  Program  (PAT)  is 
a  home-school  partnership  designed  to  give  chil- 
dren the  best  possible  start  in  life  and  to  support 
parents  in  their  role  as  the  child's  first  teachers. 
The  National  Center  provides  educators  with  in- 
formation on  how  to  implement  a  PAT  type  pro- 
gram in  their  community. 

San  Diego  County  Office  of  Education,  6401  Linda 
Vista  Road,  San  Diego,  CA  92000.  (619)  292- 
3500 

Has  produced  a  variety  of  materials  on  parent 
involvement: 

Communicating  with  Parents  is  a  Resource  Man- 
ual for  principals  and  teachers  designed  to  assist 
them  in  involving  parents  in  their  children  &  edu- 
cation in  the  school  and  in  the  home.  Contains 
over  200  tips  and  strategies  that  schools  have  used 
successfully  to  enhance  home  school  communica- 
tion. 

How  Parents  Can  Help.  A  booklet  dealing  with 
drug  abuse,  teen  suicide,  unwanted  pregnancy, 
and  other  issues.  Helps  parents  looking  for  ways 
to  cope  with  critical  issues  affecting  their  children. 

B arenas  Can  Make  A  Pifference.  Available  in 
English  and  Spanish,  this  brochure  contains  tips 
for  parents  on  how  to  work  with  schools  and  help 
their  children. 


Strateeies  for  Enhancing  School  Effectiveness: 
Focus  on  Home  School  Relations  describes  exem- 
plary practices  of  parent-school  collaboration,  in- 
cluding examples  of  how  parents  can  strengthen 
their  role  as  teachers. 

Partners  in  Learning,  a  handbook  for  parents  of 
middle  and  junior  high  students. 


B.    IN-STATE  RESOURCES 

8.  Citizens  Educational  Resource  Center,  Beaman 
Street,  Route  140,  West  Boylston,  MA  01583. 
(508)  835-6056. 

Serves  as  a  Clearinghouse  and  referral  agency  for 
resources  materials  on  parent  involvement  in  edu- 
cation. Over  the  phone  consultation  is  available; 
materials  are  available  to  residents  in  communi- 
ties that  are  part  of  the  Central  Massachusetts 
Regional  Library  System.  The  Center  also  main- 
tains a  list  of  speakers  who  can  provide  low-cost 
workshops  for  PTO's  and  other  parent  groups  on 
topics  relevant  to  parent  involvement  in 
education. 

9.  Harvard  Family  Research  Project,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Education,  301 
Gutman  Library,  6  Appian  Way,  Cambridge,  MA 
02138.  (617)495-9108. 

Keeps  an  annotated  list  of  resource  agencies  and 
organizations  in  the  area  of  parent  education  and 
home-school  partnerships. 

10.  Institute  for  Responsive  Education,  605  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215. 
(617)  353-3*509. 

The  Institute  for  Responsive  Education  is  a  non- 
profit public  interest  organization  that  promotes 
parent  and  citizen  involvement  in  all  aspects  of 
education.  It  keeps  current  with  the  research  and 
resources  on  this  topic  and  has  developed  pilot 
projects  to  reach  out  to  uninvolved  parents. 

11.  Massachusetts  Board  of  Library  Commissioners, 
648  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  MA  02215. 

(617)  267-9400  or  1-800-952-8403. 

The  "Library  Services  to  the  Unserved"  project  of 
the  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  has  prepared 
materials  designed  to  promote  parent-child  prac- 
tices that  develop  the  habits  of  independent 


reading  in  school  children.  The  Attachment  to  this 
Resource  Guide  contains  some  of  these  materials. 

12.  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Office 
of  Community  Education,  1385  Hancock  Street, 
Quincy,  MA  02169.  (617)  770-7502. 

The  Office  of  Community  Education  has  devel- 
oped an  information  clearinghouse  with  capsule 
descriptions  of  100  home-school  partnership  pro- 
grams in  schools  across  Massachusetts.  Twenty- 
seven  of  these  programs  involve  parents  in  the  role 
as  teachers. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Community  Education 

has  developed  three  publications  on  parent 
involvement. 

A  Handbook  on  Home-School  Collaboration  ( 1988) 
provides  an  overview  of  current  research  and  strate- 
gies that  parents  can  use  in  further  developing 
home-school  partnerships. 

Focus  on  Parents:  Strategies  for  Increasing  the 
Involvement  of  Undenepresented  Families  in  Edu- 
cation (1989)  shares  strategies  that  schools,  in 
partnership  with  other  community  agencies,  can 
undertake  to  provide  all  parents  with  opportuni- 
ties to  become  involved  in  their  children's 
education. 

Parent-School  Collaboration:  A  Compendium  of 
Strategies  (1990)  provides  73  prototypes  of  par- 
ent-school partnerships  including  14  strategies 
that  involve  parents  as  teachers. 

13.  Massachusetts  Parent-Teacher-Student 

Association,  180  Mountain  View  Road, 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  646-6771. 

The  MPTSA  provides  technical  assistance  on  par- 
ent involvement  in  schools. 

14.  Massachusetts  School  Volunteer  Program,  Inc. 
c/o  Falmouth  Public  Schools,  340  Teaticket  High 
way,  East  Falmouth,  MA  02536.4>eter  Clark, 
President  (508)  548-0151. 

The  Massachusetts  School  Volunteer  Program 
(MS  VP)  is  a  non-profit  organization  that  provides 
school  volunteer  programs  across  the  state  with  a 
range  of  services  and  programs  that  help  schools 
make  effective  educational  use  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  community  resources,  including  parents. 
Through  t  its  Technical  Assistance  Network,  MS  VP 


Board  Members  provide  consultation  and  assistance  to 
schools  and  communities  that  ask  for  help  in  starting  or 
expanding  a  school  volunteer  program. 


C.    OTHER  RESOURCE  MATERIALS  FOR  PARENTS 

15.  Elementary  School  Handbook  (1989)  by  Joanne 
Oppenheim,  Random  House,  Inc,  400  Ha  hn  Road, 
Westminster,  MD  21157.  (800)733-3000.  . 

Offers  parents  many  specific  suggestions  and 
descriptions  of  activities  they  can  use  at  home  to 
enrich  their  child's  elementary  school  experience. 

16.  Family  Focus:  Reading  and  Learning  Together 

(1989)  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, Box  17407,  Dulles  Airport,  Washington,  D.C. 
20041.  (703)648-1000. 

Helps  parents  to  learn  new  ways  of  working  with 
their  children  to  foster  good  reading  habits. 

17.  Getting  into  the  Equation.  College  Board  Publi- 
cations, Box  886,  New  York,  NY  10101-0886. 

Advises  parents  on  how  to  guide  their  children's 
interests  in  math  and  science  from  elementary 
school  through  high  school.  Contains  informa- 
tion on  how  to  help  a  child  prepare  for  tests  and 
how  to  continue  learning  at  home. 

18.  The  Middle  School  Years:  A  Parents  Handbook 

(1989)  by  Nancy  Berla,  Anne  T.  Henderson,  and 
William  Kerewsky.  National  Committee  of  Citi- 
zens in  Education,  10840  Little  Patuxent  Parkway, 
Suite  301,  Columbia,  MD  21044.  (301)  997-9300 

Helps  parents  to  understand  the  changeable  and 
often  baffling  behavior  of  early  adolescents  and 
provides  suggestions  for  promoting  good  study 
habits  at  home. 

19.  MegaSkills:  How  Families  Can  Help  Children 
Succeed  in  School  and  Beyond  (1988)  by  Dorothy 
Rich.  Houghton  Mufflin,  Two  Park  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02108.  (617)  725-5969. 

MegaSkills  refers  to  the  values,  attitudes,  and 
behaviors  that  children  learn  at  home  that  enable 
them  to  succeed  in  school.  The  book  provides 
learning  recipes  or  ways  to  teach  MegaSkills  to 
children,  ages  4  to  12,  as  school  supportive  activi- 
ties at  home. 


20.  Parents  as  Educators,  Brookline  Books, 
P.O.  Box  1046,  Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Describes  various  programs  that  train  parents  to 
educate  their  children. 

21.  Parents  as  Tutors,  MLnlmixinf  the  Homework 
Hassle  (1988)  by  Daniel  E.  Voffer  and  David  B. 
Hutchins.  National  Community  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 119  North  Payne  Street,  Alexandria,  VA 

22314 

Describes  how  parents  can  determine  their  child's 
learning  style  and  studying  style  and  use  this  under- 
standing to  promote  motivation  in  school  work. 

22.  Teacher/Parpnt  Partnerships  Handbook  (1989). 
IMPACT  II,  The  Teachers  Network,  285  West 
Broadway,  New  York,  New  York,  10013.  (212) 
966-1787. 

Written  by  56  practicing  classroom  teachers,  this 
book  covers  key  issues  in  teacher-parent-child 
involvement.  Spelling  out  the  what,  when,  why, 
and  how,  it  contains  ideas,  descriptions  of  model 
programs,  step  by  step  guides,  and  reproducibles 
that  can  be  used  immediately. 


ATTACHMENT 


The  following  materials  were  provided  by  the  "Library  Services  to  the  Unserved"  project  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Library  Commissioners. 

1.  Selected  Bibliography  of  Parent  Teacher  Materials. 

2.  Ten  Strategies  for  Working  with  Families. 

3.  Reading  Aloud-Book  Titles. 

A  lisi  of  most  popular  children's  literature 

4.  Family  Reading:  An  Intergenerational  Approach  to  Literacy. 

5.  The  Blooming  of  Readers 

a.  Beginning  Books  for  Beginning  Readers 

b.  Activities  for  Parents  and  Children 

c.  Books  for  Parents 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2013 


http://archive.org/details/parentsasteachersOOmass 


SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PARENT/TEACHER  MATERIALS 


Arnold,  Lois.   Preparing  Young  Children  for  Science,  a  book  of  activities. 
Schocken  Books:   New  York,  1980. 

A  variety  of  activities  designed  to  present  science  materials  to  children 
using  materials  which  are  easily  found  in  the  home  environment. 

Barton,  Bob.  Tell  Me  Another,   (storytelling  and  reading  aloud  at  home,  at 
school  and  in  the  community.)   Heinemann,  1986. 

How  to  select,  make  up,  and  read  stories  to  children. 

Board  of  Cooperative  Education.   Two  Hundred  Ways  to  Help  Children  Learn. 

Reston  Publishing  Co.,  Reston,  VA. 

A  collection  of  games,  activities  and  suggestions  for  preschool  children 
which  can  be  used  at  home  or  school. 

Bogehold,  Betty.  Getting  Ready  to  Read.   Bank  Street  College  of  Education, 
New  York. 

The  developmental  stages  of  children  from  infancy  to  age  six  are  linked 
with  practical  games,  activities  which  will  help  lay  the  foundation  for 
reading. 

Broad,  Laura  Peabody.  The  Playgroup  Handbook.   St.  Martin's  Press. 

Developed  by  two  playgroup  mothers,  includes  both  seasonal  and  non- 
seasonal  activities,  arts  and  crafts,  cooking,  games,  music,  and  exercise. 
Is  written  in  a  concise  easy  to  read  style. 

Brown,  Sam,  Editor.  One,  Two  Buckle  My  Shoe.   (Math  activities  for  young 
children).  Gryphon  House:  Mt.  Ranier,  Maryland,  1982. 

Simple  games,  which  parents  and  teachers  can  follow,  develop  math 
experience  in  such  content  areas  as  counting,  matching,  measurement, 
shapes,  sequencing,  estimation  and  future  planning.  Also  by  the  same 
author:  Bubbles,  Rainbows  and  Worms:  Science  Experiments  for  Pre-school 
children. 

Butler,  Dorothy.   Babies  Need  Books.   Atheneum:  New  York,  1982. 

Books  should  play  a  prominent  part  in  children's  lives  from  babyhood  on. 
A  teacher  (who  is  aiso  a  parent)  presents  a  sequence  of  recommended  books 
and  activities  from  babyhood  through  age  six  for  parents  to  use  with  their 
children. 

Butler,  Dorothy.  Cushla  and  Her  Books.   Horn  Book  Inc. 

The  true  story  of  the  remarkable  effect  of  bootcs  on  the  development  of  a 
multihandicapped  child. 


Cole,  Ann  et  al.   I  Saw  a  Purple  Cow.   (And  100  other  recipes  for 
learning).   Little  Brown:   Boston,  1981. 

A  how-to  book  which  encourages  learning  by  doing;  one-on-one  and  group 
activities  which  emphasize  sharing  between  parent  and  child  and  support 
such  important  learning  concepts  as  problems  solving,  reading/math  skill 
building,  and  language  development.   Also  by  the  same  authors:  Purple  Cow 
to  the  Rescue. 

Butler,  Dorothy  and  Marie  Clay.   Reading  Begins  at  Home.  Heinemann 
Educational  Books,  1982. 

Practical,  workable  activities  which  parents  can  provide  for  children 
which  foster  pre-reading  activities. 

Dixler.  Debby.   Crayons,  Crafts  and  Concepts.   First  Teacher  Books. 
Bridgeport,  CT. 

Art  activities  organized  around  conceptual  and  theme  areas  which  foster 
pre-reading  skill  development. 

Hearne,  Betsy.  Choosing  Books  for  Children:  A  Commonsense  Guide.  Dell: 

Selection  of  preschool  books,  easy-reading  for  beginning  readers,  and 
guidelines  for  choosing  material  for  elementary  students  in  such  areas  as 
humor,  poetry,  mystery,  etc. 

Idenbaum,  Valerie.  The  Everything  Book.  Gryphon  House,  1983. 

Activities  designed  to  foster  a  positive  self-image  and  enjoyment  of 
learning  around  monthly  and  seasonal  themes.   Included  are:  arts  and 
crafts,  stories,  math,  fingerplays,  songs  and  books  to  support  each  theme. 

Isenberg,  Joan.   Playthings  as  Learning  Tools:  A  Parents  Guide.  John 
Wiley:   1982. 

Fosters  development  of  children's  language,  thinking,  and  mathematical 
reasoning  skills  with  an  emphasis  on  children  from  three  to  seven. 

Kimmel,  Margaret  Mary.  For  Reading  Out  Loud!  Dell,  1983. 

An  introduction  to  the  world  of  quality  books,  this  features  an  annotated 

list  of  140  read-aloud  titles  for  children  from  kindergarten  to  eighth 
grade.   Also  includes  tips  on  reading  aloud. 

McCracken,  Robert  and  Marlene.   Stories,  Songs  and  Poetry  to  Teach  Reading 
and  Writing,   (literacy  through  language.)  American  Library 
Association:   Chicago.   1986. 

3ased  on  zuo   experienced  teacners'  years  of  teaching  young  people  to  read, 
this  book  promotes  the  thesis  that  reading  will  come  naturally  when 
children  are  immersed  in  a  print-rich  environment. 


McCue,  Lois.   Learning  Through  all  Five  Senses.   (A  language  development 
activity  book.)  Gryphon  House:  Mt.  Tanier,  MD,  "983. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  phonetic  sounds  are  taught  througn  a 
series  of  activities  which  use  all  of  the  five  senses. 

McMullan,  Kate.  How  to  Choose  Good  Books  for  Kids.   Addison-Wesley :   1984. 

An  annotated  booklist  for  pre-school  through  middle  school  which  helps 
parents  select  and  motivate  readers. 

Marzollo,  Jean  and  Janice  Harper.   Learning  Through  Play.   Harper. 

For  parents  or  anyone  who  works  with  young  children,  this  is  an  inviting 
manual  which  presents  topics,  games  and  activities  that  teach  learning 
through  play. 

Reading  Rainbow:   A  Guide  for  Teachers.   Programs  1-30.  Great  Plains 
Instructional  Television.   Lincoln,  NE,  1986. 

Thirty  of  the  popular  Reading  Rainbow  (PBS  series)  books  are  presented 
with  topics  for  discussion,  activities,  and  a  supplementary  booklist.   An 
invaluable  guide  for  a  parent  or  a  teacher. 

Redleaf,  Rhoda.  Open  the  Door,  Let's  Explore.   (Neighborhood  Field  Trips 
for  Young  Children.)  Toy's  'n'  Things  Press,  1983. 

A  comprehensive  guide  to  activities  designed  to  help  children  from  2-8 
learn  from  neighborhood  walks  and  field  trips. 

Sparling,  Joseph  and  Isabelle  Lewis.   Learning  Games;  for  Threes  and  Fours. 

Walker  and  Company:  New  York,  NY,  1984. 

Over  100  games  for  pre-schoolers  to  do  with  their  parents  which  help 
prepare  children  for  following  directions,  answering  questions,  listening 
for  letter  sounds,  and  getting  ready  to  read. 

Stetton,  Mary.   Let's  Play  Science.   Harper  Colophon  Books,  New  York,  1979. 

Easy  science  activities  with  simple  pictures  and  large  print.  Simply 
presented  and  easy  for  beginning  adult  readers  to  use  with  children. 

Taylor,  Denny  and  Dorothy  Strickland.   Family  Storybook  Reading.   Heinemann 
Educational  Books,  1986. 

y 

Will  help  every  parent  provide  children  with  an  opportunity  for  language 
and  literacy  skills.   Describes  how  to  select  books  ana  share  them  with 
children. 

Trelease,  Jim.   The  Read- Aloud  Handbook.   Penguin,  1985. 

A  bestseller  which  promotes  the  importance  of  reading-aloud  to  children 
for  both  parents  and  adults.   Includes  an  annotated  book  list  of  reading- 
aloud  favorites. 


New  Titles  for  1989 

First  Teacher:  The  Barbara  Bush  Foundation  for  Family  Literacy 

A  family  literacy  handbook  for  parents,  policy  makers  and  literacy 
providers. 

M.  Conlon  Mclvor.  Editor.  Faaily  Literacy  in  Action:  A  Survey  of 
Successful  Programs.   New  Readers  Press,  Laubach  Literacy 
International.   Syracuse,  NY. 


This  list  was  prepared  by:  Shelly  Quezada 

Consultant  for  Library  Services  to  the  Unserved 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Library  Commissioners 
648  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02215 
(617)  267-9400 


TEN  STRATEGIES  FOR  WORKING  WITH  FAMILIES 


1.  Recognize  that  all  parents  are  a  significant  force  in  their  child's 
education:  Call  on  parents  for  advice,  help,  support,  and  critical 
evaluation. 

2.  Project  for  parents  a  realistic  picture  of  what  the  school,  even  the 
best  school,  can  accomplish.   A  school  is  not  a  super-institution;  it 
has  limited,  achievable  goals  and  objectives.   Discuss  these  openly 
with  parents. 

3.  Keep  parents  informed  about  what's  happening  in  school:  Provide  an 
outline  of  the  month's  or  year's  work;  write  down  your  philosophy  and 
goals  as  a  teacher,  the  philosophy  of  the  school.   Put  as  much  of  this 
information  as  possible  into  readable  written  materials  for 
distribution  to  parents. 

4.  Offer  a  variety  of  school-parent  programs  and  materials  whose  aim  is 
to  build  a  home-school  educational  partnership.   Some  will  be  mainly 
social;  others  will  have  a  more  direct  teaching  purpose.   Don't  expect 
all  parents  to  attend.   Find  ways  to  reach  parents  without  their 
having  to  come  to  school. 

5.  Show  parents  you  care  about  their  child:  Make  a  phone  call  now  and 
then,  write  a  note  home,  even — and  especially — when  the  child  is  doing 
well,  not  just  when  a  youngster  is  in  trouble. 

6.  Tell  parents  how  they  can  help  their  children  at  home:  Provide 
clearly  written  home-teaching  activities  that  supplement  the  work  of 
the  school.   Keep  looking  for  a  variety  of  ways  to  involve  parents  as 
educational  partners. 

7.  Tap  the  resources  of  the  home:  The  materials,  ideas,  expertise  that 
all  parents  have  in  diffv..  jnt  areas.  Send  a  questionnaire,  make 
calls,  set  up  a  parent  -  teaching  idea  bank.   In  this  way,  you  will  be 
building  up  the  self-esteem  that  parents  themselves  need  in  order  to 
fulfill  their  role  as  home  teachers. 

8.  Expect  parents  to  question,  to  give  advice,  to  look  over  your 
shoulder.  Listen  to  parents  at  conferences;  if  necessary,  encourage 
them  to  talk. 

9.  Hold  school  doors  open  to  parents,  for  visiting,  for  conferring.  Know 
your  community  and  its  resources  well  enough  so  that  you  can  refer 
parents  to  other  social  institutions  when  the  help  that  is  needed  for 
the  child  and  his  family  is  the  kind  the  school  cannot  give. 

10.   Trust  yourself  and  your  common  sense:  Show  respect  for  your  parents 
by  being  yourself,  not  some  superhuman  model  of  a  teacher  who  knows 
all  and  never  makes  a  mistake. 

And  remember,  no  one  ever  said  it  was  easy! 


READING  ALOUD  -  BOOK  TITLES 


The  following  books  are  mentioned  or  shown  during  Jim  Trelease's  film,  READING  ALOUD.  Since  the  darkened  theater 
makes  note-taking  difficult,  this  list  will  prove  convenient  for  those  viewers  wishing  to  note  certain  titles.  Please  feel  free  to 
duplicate  this  sheet.  The  books  are  listed  in  order  of  appearance:  publisher  annotations  are  based  on  data  available  at  the 
time  of  the  film's  copyright.  In  the  index  below,  the  word  "cover"  indicates  that  the  book  was  not  mentioned  by  name  but 
the  cover  was  shown. 


1 .  CHILDHOOD  OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS  (Bobbs- 
Merrill)  hardcover  &  soft.  A  biography  for  series  for 

children. 

2.  BLUEBERRIES  FOR  SAL  by  R.McCloskey  (Viking 
Penguin)  hardcover  &  soft. 

3.  CHARLOTTE'S  WEB  by  E.B.  White  (Harper  & 
Row)  hardcover  &  soft. 

4.  IRA  SLEEPS  OVER  by  B.  Waber  (Houghton  Mifflin) 
hardcover  &  soft. 

5.  Dick  Bruna  books  (Methuen)  hardcover. 

6.  THE  BABY'S  CATALOGUE  by  Aniburg  (Atlantic 
Little  Brown)  hardcover. 

Cover  -  MOTHER  GOOSE  by  W.  Piper  (Piatt  & 
Munk)  hardcover. 

7.  MIKE  MULLIGAN  AND  HIS  STEAM  SHOVEL  by 
V.  Burton  (Houghton  Mifflin)  hardcover  &  soft. 

8.  THE  LITTLE  HOUSE  by  V.  Burton  (Houghton 
Mifflin)  hardcover  &  soft. 

9.  KATY  AND  THE  BIG  SNOW  by  V.  Burton 
(Houghton  Mifflin)  hardcover  &  soft 

10.  Bill  Peel  books  (Houghton  Mifflin)  hardcover  &  soft 
Bill  Peel  covers 

SMOKEY,  KERMIT  THE  HERMIT,  CAPYBOPPY, 
HOW  DROFFUS  THE  DRAGON  LOST  HIS  HEAD, 
ENCORE  FOR  ELINOR,  MERLE  THE  HIGH 
FLYING  SQUIRREL,  THE  WUMP  WORLD,  THE 
ANT  AND  THE  ELEPHANT,  ELLA,  COWARDLY 
CLYDE,  BUFORD  THE  LITTLE  BIGHORN,  FLY 
HOMER  FLY. 

Bill  Peel  poster  and  biography  available  for  $2.00  from 
Children's  Promotions,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2 
Park  Street,  Boston,  MA  02107.  Enclose  self-addressed 
label  with  request. 


11.  Robert  McOoskey  books  -  BURT  DOW  DEEP 
WATERMAN,  MAKE  WAY  FOR  DUCKLINGS, 
ONE  MORNING  IN  MAINE,  LENTIL  -  (Viking 
Penguin)  hardcover  &  soft 

12.  Dr.  Seuss  books  -  IF  I  RAN  THE  ZOO,  THE  500 
HATS  OF  BATHOLOMEW  CUBBINS,  I  HAD 
TROUBLE  IN  GETTING  TO  SOLLA  SOLLEW, 
HORTON  HATCHES  THE  EGG  -  (Vanguard) 
(Random  House)  hardcover  &  soft. 

13.  Ezra  Jack  Keats  books  -  JOHN  HENRY,  REGARDS 
TO  THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON,  MAGGIE  AND  THE 
PIRATES,  PET  SHOW  -  (Macmillan)  (Pantheon) 
(Four  Winds)  hardcover  &  soft. 

14.  Carol  and  Donald  Carrick  books  -  SLEEP  OUT, 
LOST  IN  THE  STORM,  THE  ACCIDENT,  THE 
FOUNDLING,  THE  WASHOUT,  BEN  AND  THE 
PORCUPINE  -  (Clarion)  hardcover  &  soft 

15.  Fairy  Tales  cover  -  JACK  AND  THE  BEANSTALK  by 
P.  Galdone  (Clarion)  hardcover  &  soft.  HANSEL 
AND  GRETEL  by  Grimm  and  Adams  (Scribners) 
hardcover  &  soft  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST  by  M. 
Mayer  (Four  Winds)  hardcover.  HANS  ANDERSEN 
-  HIS  CLASSIC  FAD1Y  TALES  by  H.C  Andersen, 
trans,  by  Eric  Haugaard  (Doubleday)  hardcover,  THE 
SURPRISING  THINGS  MAUI  DID  by  J.  Williams 
(Four  Winds)  hardcover,  THE  LITTLE  RED 
RIDING  HOOD  by  Grimm  and  T.S.  Hyman  (Holiday 
House)  hardcover. 

16.  TATTERHOOD  AND  OTHER  TALES  by  EJ.  Phelps 
(Femnist  Press)  hardcover  &  soft 

17.  MAID  OF  THE  NORTH  AND  OTHER  TALES  by 

EJ.  Phelps  (Holt  Rinehart  and  Winston)  hardcover 
&soft 

18.  THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  by  Grimm  and  T.S. 
Hyman  (Little  Brown)  hardcover  &  soft. 


19.    SLEEPING  UGLY  by  J.  Yolen  (Coward,  McCann) 
hardcover. 

20     THE  FAIRY  TALE  TREASURY  by  V.  Haviland 
(Coward  McCann)  hardcover,  (Dell)  softcover. 

21.  WHERE  THE  SIDEWALK  ENDS  by  S.  Silvcrstein 

(Harper  <fc  Row)  hardcover. 

22.  A  LIGHT  IN  THE  ATTIC  by  S.  Sirverstein  (Harper  & 
Row)  hardcover. 

23.  THE  BABY  UGGS  ARE  HATCHING  by  J.  Prelutsky 
(Greenwillow)  hardcover. 

24     ROLLING  HARVEY  DOWN  THE  HILL  by  J. 

Prelutsky  (Greenwillow)  hardcover. 

25.  A  HOUSE  IS  A  HOUSE  FOR  ME  by  MA  Hobeman 
(Viking  Penguin)  hardcover  &  soft. 

26.  THE  COZY  BOOK  by  MA  Hoberman  (Viking) 
hardcover. 

27.  MY  FATHER'S  DRAGON  by  R.S.  Gannett  (Random 
House)  hardcover,  (Dell)  softcover. 

28.  ELMER  AND  THE  DRAGON  by  R.S.  Gannett 
(Dell)  softcover. 

29.  THE  DRAGONS  OF  BLUELAND  by  R.S.  Gannett 
(Dell)  softcover. 

30.  LAFCADIO  THE  LION  WHO  SHOT  BACK  by  S. 

Silverstein  (Harper  &  Row)  hardcover. 

3 1     CHOCOLATE  FEVER  by  R.K  Smith  (Dell) 
softcover. 


35.  THE  STORIES  JULIAN  TELLS  by  A.  Cameron 
(Pantheon)  hardcover. 

36.  WILD  VIOLETS  by  P.  Green  (Nelson)  hardcover, 
(Dell)  software. 

37.  JAMES  AND  THE  GIANT  PEACH  by  R.  Dahl 
(Knopf)  hardcover,  (Bantam )  software. 

38.  WHERE  THE  RED  FERN  GROWS  by  W.  Rawls 
(Doubleday)  hardcover,  (Bantam)  softcover. 

39.  PAUL  HARVEVS  THE  REST  OF  THE  STORY  by  P. 

Aurandi  (Doubleday)  hardcover,  (Bantam)  softcover. 

40.  MORE  OF  PAUL  HARVEVS  THE  REST  OF  THE 
STORY  by  P.  Aurandi  (Doubleday)  hardcover, 
(Bantam)  softcover. 

41.  Classics  cover  -OTTO  OF  THE  SILVER  HAND  by  H. 
Pyle  (Scribnei)  hardcover,  (Dover)  softcover. 

42.  THE  READ-ALOUD  HANDBOOK  by  J.  Trelease 
(Penguin  Books)  softcover. 

43.  Poem  -  "THE  READING  MOTHER-  by  Strickland 
Gillilan  can  be  found  in  THE  BEST  LOVED  POEMS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  edited  by  H.  Fellman 
(Doubleday)  hardcover. 


32.  THE  CHOCOLATE  TOUCH  by  P.S.  Catling 
(Morrow)  hardcover,  (Bantam)  softcover. 

33.  RAMONA  THE  PEST  by  B.  Cleary  (Morrow) 
hardcover,  (Scholastic)  softcover,  RAMONA  THE 
BRAVE  (Morrow)  hardcover,  (Scholastic)  softcover, 
RAMONA  AND  HER  MOTHER  (Morrow) 
hardcover,  (Dell)  softcover,  RAMONA  AND  HER 
FATHER  (Morrow)  hardcover,  (Dell)  softcover, 
RAMONA  QUIMBY,  Age  8  (Morrow)  hardcover, 
(Dell)  softcover. 

34.  STONE  FOX  by  J.R.  Gardener  (Crowell)  hardcover, 
(Harper  &  Row)  softcover. 


FAMILY  READING 
An  Intergenerational  Approach  to  Literacy 


By  Ellen  Goldsmith  and  Ruth  D.  Handel 
Published  by  New  Readers  Press 


The  Family  Reading  program,  available  this  spring  from 
New  Readers  Press,  is  designed  to  help  adults  read  to 
children  while  learning  strategies  that  develop  their  own 
literacy  skills.  It  addresses  the  growing  awareness  that  the 
literacy  proficiencies  of  children  are  tied  to  those  of  the 
adults  in  their  family.  This  program  recognizes  the  moti- 
vation common  to  many  adult  learners-to  be  of  help  to 
their  children. 

Family  Reading  is  an  ideal  supplement  to  any  ABE  or 
literacy  program.  It  is  easily  adaptable  to  serve  beginning 
and  intermediate-level  readers. 


PROGRAM  COMPONENTS: 

Family  Reading  contains  10  instructional  units,  each  built 
around  a  specific  reading  strategy  and  a  specific  genre  or 
topic.  Each  unit  focuses  on  a  children's  book  and  adult 
reading  selection.  Reading  strategies  include: 

o  asking  questions 

o  using  pictures  to  tell  stories 

o  developing  vocabulary 

o  relating  reading  to  personal  experience 

o  making  predictions 

o  rereading 

o  learning  new  information 

Topics/genres  include: 

o  the  power  of  stories  -* 

o  wordless  picture  books 

o  concept  books 

o  family  stories 


o  fables 

o  poetry 

o  science 

o  people  and  society 

Learner's  Materials  are  photocopy  masters  which  in- 
clude adult  reading  selections,  introductory  material,  and 
writing  exercises. 

The  comprehensive  Teacher  Guide  includes  a  complete 
description  of  the  program  and  how  to  implement  it,  from 
organizational  logistics  to  detailed  lesson  plans. 

A  Training  Video  and  Manual  will  be  available  late  spring. 


BASIC  FEATURES: 

o     The  instructor  demonstrates  strategies  common  to 
good  readers. 

o     Learners  practice  the  strategies  using  children's  books 
and  adult  readings. 

o     Discussion  is  a  key  part  of  each  session,  building  on 
learners'  strengths. 

o     Reading  at  home  is  encouraged. 

o     Writing  is  an  integral  part  of  the  learners'  response 
to  the  reading. 


For  more  information  about  Family  Reading,  call  New 
Readers  Press  at  1-800-448-8878;  (1-800-624-6703  in 
New  York). 


o     folktales 


THE  BLOOMING  OF  READERS 


Each  spring  and  summer  librarians  and  teachers  are  asked, 
"My  child  seems  almost  ready  to  read;  what  should  I  do  to 
help?"  The  parents  asking  this  question  do  want  some 
help,  yet  the  very  existence  of  their  situation  indicates  that 
for  some  time  they  nave  been  providing  a  splendid  envi- 
ronment for  the  nurturing  of  reading!  Just  because  the 
child  seems  "about  to  read"  doesn't  mean  that  the  parents 
should  now  exchange  their  nurturing  for  teaching.  In  fact, 
if  you've  ever  spoken  to  a  child  who  was  an  early  reader 
(who  read  before  going  to  school)  about  how  he  or  she 
learned  to  read,  you  find  that  the  absence  of  a  teacher 
stands  out  in  the  explanation:  "Nobody  taught  me.  I  just 
learned  it."  "I  just  figured  it  out."  "I  always  knew  how  to 
read!"  "How  do  kids  learn  to  tead?  That's  easy,  you  read 
to  them!"  The  pride  and  self-assuredness  with  which  these 
children  answer  inquiries  about  how  they  learned  to  read 
is  a  reminder  that  when  we  teach  children  in  a  structured 
and  deliberate  way  we  often  prevent  them  from  that 
feeling  of  having  learned  it  themselves.  This  notion  of 
children  acquiring  reading  skills  as  opposed  to  being 
taught  those  skills  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  response  to 
parents'  inquiries  about  their  children's  reading. 

There  is  a  body  of  research  that  supports  the  notion  that 
children  can  acquire  reading  skills  without  being  directly 
taught  to  read.  Children  who  acquire  reading  skills  through 
daily  encounters  with  literacy  in  their  home  environments 
usually  have  parents  who  might  better  be  described  as 
reading  partners  than  reading  teachers.  Margaret  Clark 
(1976)  and  Delores  Durkin  (1966)  attempted  to  identify 
specific  aspects  of  the  home  environments  of  young  chil- 
dren who  learned  to  read  themselves.  They  found  that  the 
homes  of  these  children  were  rich  in  reading  and  writing 
materials.  In  addition,  they  found  that  the  children's 
parents  had  certain  characteristics  in  common:  they  read 
and  reread  to  their  children,  they  valued  reading  them- 
selves, they  fostered  their  children's  reading  as  together 
they  encountered  natural  occasions  for  reading  (reading 
labels  on  food  containers,  road  signs,  store  signs),  and  they 
took  time  to  answer  children's  questions  and  to  talk  about 
their  experiences.  Again,  we  see  and  absence  of  direct 
teaching:  no  reading  workbooks,  stacks  of  word  cards,  or 
testing  children  on  letter  and  work  recognition. 

What  does  a  parent  do,  then,  instead  of  teaching  the  child 
to  read?  How  can  teachers  and  librarians  help  parents  be 
effective  reading  partners  for  children  whose  reading  is 
about  to  bloom?  By  tuning-in  to  the  children,  we  will  find 
some  answers.  These  children  often  ask.  "Help  me  find  a 
book  that  I  can  read."  They  ask  for  help  in  spelling  words; 
they  ask  parents  to  read  certain  books  over  and  over  again. 
Such  behaviors  tell  us  that  they  are  ready  to  try  reading  a 
book  -  if  it  seems  easy  enough,  has  a  easily  remembered 
text  that  someon"  is  willing  to  read  until  learned. 


Furthermore,  they  know  enough  about  letters  and  their 
specific  shapes  that  we  can  go  ahead  and  point  out  letters 
(even  some  words)  in  those  familiar  books,  and  they  might 
remember  them! 

As  teachers  and  librarians,  then  we  can  help  by  assisting 
children  and  their  parents  locate  those  books  that  are  just 
right  for  the  child  who  is  learning  to  read.  We  can  also 
suggest  some  specific,  supportive,  but  not  didactic,  kinds 
of  interactions  that  help  children  make  discoveries  about 
reading.  The  sections  that  follow  include  a  list  of  trade 
books  for  beginning  readers,  a  selection  of  parent-child 
activities  that  help  children's  reading  bloom,  and  an  anno- 
tated list  of  books  that  are  helpful  for  parents  who  see 
themselves  as  partners  in  the  blossoming  of  their  children 
into  readers. 
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BEGINNING  BOOKS  FOR 
BEGINNING  READERS 


The  books  in  this  list  are  popular  trade  books,  not  books 
especially  written  to  be  beginning  readers.  As  trade  books 
they  are  perceived  by  children  as  being  real  stories,  real 
books-  not  just  books  designed  to  teach  one  to  read.  Some 
of  them  are  songs  or  rhymes,  rather  than  stories,  but  in  all 
cases  they  have  text  that  the  child  can  commit  to  memory. 
Using  this  remembered  text  as  a  basis,  parent  reading  part- 
ners can  encourage  the  child  to  recognize  some  words  or 
phrases,  "read"  picture  clues,  read  along  with  the  parent, 
and  even  occasionally  read  ahead. 

Aliki.  Go  TeU  Ant  Rhody;  Hush,  Little  Baby. 

Bang,  Molly.  Ten,  Nine,  Eight 

Bonne,  Rose  and  Alan  Mills.  I  Know  An  Old  Lady. 


Brand,  Oscar.  When  I  First  Came  To  This  Land. 
Brown,  Marcia.  The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff. 

Burningham,  John.   Mr.  Gumpy's  Outing;  Mr.  Gumpy's 
Motor  Car. 


Carle,  Eric  The  Mixed  Up  Ctuuaefcon;  The  Grouchy  La- 
d>  bug;  The  Very  Hungry  Caterpillar,  The  Very  Busy  Spi- 
der. 


Rockwell,  Anne  and  Harlow.  Sick  In  Bed;  I  Play  In  My 
Room;  When  We  Grow  Up. 

Scndak,  Maurice.  Where  The  Wild  Things  Are;  In  The 
Night  Kitchen. 

Shaw,  Charles.  It  Looked  Like  Spilt  Milk. 


Carleson,  Nancy.  Loudmouth  George  And  The  First  Grade 
Bully;  Harriet  And  The  Garden;  Harriets  Recital. 

Charlip,  Remy.  Fortunately,  What  Good  Luck!  What  Bad 

Luck! 

Crews,  Donald.  Trains;  Harbor,  Trucks. 

Flack,  Marjorie.  Ask  Mr.  Bear. 

Galdone,  Paul.   Henny  Penny;  The  Little  Red  Hen;  The 
Three  Bears. 

Gerstein,  Mordicai.  Roll  Over. 

Ginsburg,  Mirra.  Across  The  Stream;  Good  Morning 
Chick. 

Hoffman,  Hilde.  The  Green  Grass  Grows  All  Around. 

Hoban,  Tana.  I  Can  Read  Signs;  I  Can  Read  Symbols. 

Keats,  Ezra  Jack.  A  Snowy  Day;  Over  In  The  Meadow; 
Kitten  For  A  Day. 

Kent,  Jack.  The  Fat  Cat;  Socks  For  Supper. 

Kennedy,  Jimmy.  The  Teddy  Bear's  Picnic. 

Kitamura,  Satoshi.  Whats  Inside? 

Langs taff,  John.  Oh,  A-Hunting  We  Will  Go. 

Martin,  Bill.  Brown  Bear,  Brown  Bear,  Fire!  Fire!  Said 
Mrs.  McGuire. 

Mcgovern,  Ann.  Too  Much  Noise 

Polushkin,  Maria.  Mother,  Mother,  I  Want  Another. 

Quackenbush,  Robert.  She'll  Be  Coming  Round  The 
Mountain;  Skip  To  My  Lou;  There'll  Be  A  Hot  Time  In  The 
Old  Town  Tonight;  Yankee  Doodle. 


AcnvrnES  for 

PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN 


Some  of  the  activities  which  follow  can  be  natural  exten- 
sions of  reading  aloud  sessions.  Others  seem  to  be  sepa- 
rate activities.  In  either  case,  be  certain  to  introduce  them 
in  an  atmosphere  of  normal  parent-child  interactions, 
allowing  lots  of  input,  direction,  and  inspiration  to  come 
from  the  child. 

Read  Together.  While  reading  books  such  as  those  on  the 
accompanying  trade  list,  parents  can 

-  periodically  trace  under  words  with  finger  while  reading. 

-  point  out  an  often  repeated  word. 

-  drop  voice  to  allow  child  to  supply  work  or  phrase  when 
suspecting  that  child  may  know  it  (since  you've  read  the 
book  so  many  times!). 

-  praise  child's  ability  to  read  along,  supply  missing  words, 
etc  with  statements  such  as,  "Wow,  you're  getting  to  be 
a  real  reader!" 

Read  to  Dolls.  Encourage  your  child  towards  imaginative 
play  that  could  include  reading  to  someone  -  dolls,  dogs, 
etc  Playing  school  and  playing  house  are  good  times  to 
introduce  reading.  If  you  still  have  some  cardboard  books 
from  the  child's  infancy  and  toddlerhood,  retrieve  them 
right  away!  They  are  great  first  readers  as  they  often  have 
only  one  or  a  few  words  per  page.  Even  if  they  appear 
"baby-like,"  your  child  will  accept  them  within  a  play 
context. 

Label  Storage  Areas.  Read  the  Berenstein's  The  Messy 
Room  if  your  child  needs  motivation  to  tidy  up  the  living 
quarters!  Let  your  child  help  decide  the  words  to  use  for 
labeling  containers  and  shelves.  Then,  with  daily  practice 
in  cleaning  the  room,  these  labels  will  become  easily 
recognized  words! 


Keep  a  Message  Board.  Record  simple  family  messages 
each  day  on  a  slate  that  your  child  can  see  easily.  Print  the 
message  (again,  using  lower-case  print  where  appropriate) 
when  your  child  is  with  you,  sounding  out  words  as  you 
print.  Encourage  child  to  remind  other  family  members  to 
read  the  message  board.  Short  but  meaningful  messages 
are  best  "Bill,  call  your  mother,"  "Baseball  game  -  6:00," 
"Buy  food." 

Read  Public  Print  When  on  walking  and  driving  trips, 
share  your  goals  with  your  child.  Let  your  child  know  that 
you  are  looking  for  a  sign  that  says  "Lotus  Lane"  or  "H  & 
R  Block."  Your  child  will  enjoy  helping  you  find  ii. 

Encourage  Child  to  Read  to  You.  When  your  child  has 
memorized  a  book  (song  story,  poem,  etc.),  ask  if  he  or  she 
would  "read"  it  to  you.  Be  very  accepting  as  your  child  will 
probably  make  some  errors.  Praise  these  readings  with 
enthusiasm.  Polish  will  come  over  time! 


Meek,  Margaret.  Learning  to  Read,  London:  The  Bodley 
Head,  1982). 

A  very  useful  and  motivating  volume,  this  book  was 
written  for  parents  who  aspire  to  be  partners  in  their 
children's  reading  development.  This  book  differs 
from  the  other  two  in  that  it  deals  with  all  stages  in  the 
process  of  learning  to  read,  from  preschool  to  the 
teenage  years.  Characteristics  of  children's  learning, 
reading  interests,  useful  child-adult  interactions,  and 
book  lists  are  given  for  five  major  developmental 
stages.  This  useful  guide  will  see  parents  through 
their  children's  entire  school  years. 


Written  by  Sara  Willoughby-Herb,  Associate  Professor 
of  Early  Childhood  and  Special  Education,  Shippensburg 
University.  Reprinted  from  the  Summer  Journal  of  the 
Children's  Literature  Council  of  Central  Pennsylvania, 
a  publication  of  the  Dauphin  County  Library  System. 


BOOKS  FOR  PARENTS 


Butler,  Dorothy.  Cushla  And  Her  Books,  (Boston:  Horn 
Book,  1980). 

This  is  a  true  story  about  the  first  years  of  the  life  of 
Cushla,  a  severely  handicapped  child.  The  author 
chronicles  the  importance  of  children's  books  in  Cushlas 
life  and  their  positive  influence  on  her  language  and 
cognitive  development.  In  doing  so,  she  discusses  in 
detail  Cushla's  favorite  books  and  her  reactions  to 
them.  This  heart-warming  and  motivating  story  is  an 
inspiration  to  other  who  are  parents  or  teachers  of 
young  handicapped  children. 

Butler,  Dorothy,  and  Marie  Clay.  Reading  Begins  At 
Home,  (Exeter,  New  Hampshire:  Heinemann  Books, 
1981). 

This  book  is  a  short,  easily-read  introduction  to  tech- 
niques parents  can  use  to  encourage  their  children's 
learning  to  read.  The  techniques  revolve  around  natu- 
rally occurring  family  activities,  e.g.,  reading  library 
books  together  or  writing  birthday  thank  you  notes. 
Parents  will  find  the  suggestions  practical  and  imme- 
diately useful. 


